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well that he would not be allowed a long taste of the duties
in which he found so much pleasure. Gladstone in particular
had a watching eye on him.

Although neither one nor the other would have desired
it, political life was slowly assuming the form of a duel
between these two. To all outward appearance they were
good friends. Their wives exchanged visits. Sometimes,
after a somewhat lively sitting, Gladstone would even come
in to say good-evening to Mary Anne. In theory the two
men were Conservatives. Gladstone, with his love for
indefinable shades of difference, said that he preferred to be
on the liberal side of the Conservative party rather than the
conservative side of the Liberal party. But their tempera-
ments clashed and the paths of their careers crossed. With-
out Disraeli, Gladstone would have been the natural heir to
Peel. That was the latter's opinion: "Gladstone will be the
Conservative Prime Minister," he said some time before his
death; and when he was asked, "What of Disraeli?" he
answered, "We shall make him Governor-General of India."
Each was stern in his judgment of the other. To Glad-
stone, Disraeli was a man without religion and without
political faith. To Disraeli, Gladstone was a man of assumed
1 piety, who cloaked his skill in manoeuvring with feigned
scruples. Gladstone had all his days lived a model Sunday-
school life. At Eton he said his prayers, morning and even-
ing. At Oxford the young men drank less in 1840 because
Gladstone had been up in 1830. In Parliament he had been
straight away the studious pupil, and Peel's beloved dis-
ciple. Disraeli had lived a vagabond's life, in schools and
politics alike. He had known the moneylenders' parlours
before those of Ministers and Bishops. Disraeli's enemies
said he was not an honest man. Gladstone's enemies said
of him that he was an honest man in the worst sense of
the word. Disraeli's foes said that he was not a Christian;